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Happiness for Teachers* 
E. R. Johnstone, Director 
The Training School at Vineland, N. J. 


There is one thing that every sane person desires above all else. 
We work for it and plan for it. We wish for it and pray for it. We 
desire it not only for ourselves but we wish it most for those whom 
we love the best. It is Happiness. It is an interesting thing that 
those who seek happiness for themselves seldom find it while those 
who strive to give happiness to others usually have it. Those of us 
who have worked long with the feebleminded have a saying—it is— 
“Happiness first, all else follows” and in practice this proves to be the 
case. And I should like to try to show today that in giving happi- 
ness to children the teacher herself shall achieve happiness. 

Happiness comes from understanding and understanding is a mat- 
ter of knowing all of the facts. It has been said that it takes an artist 
to thoroughly enjoy a beautiful picture, and that one must be a mu- 
sician if he is to thoroughly enjoy a beautiful piece of music. So 
I believe the greatest satisfaction comes to the teacher who thoroughly 
understands her subject and her pupils. 

Within recent years teachers have been following big business 
in understanding the job. The man who undertakes to lay out a 
great business asks himself four questions; Where am I? Where 
am I going? How shall I get from where I am to where I should 
like to go? What has brought me to where I am? In other words 
he takes an inventory. He sets an objective. He plans a method 
and if he is wise he studies the history of the business in which he 
is about to embark. 

These four questions must be asked about your work and par- 
ticularly must they be asked about your children not only as a group 
but also as individuals. With all of the work that has been done 


* Presented at the Eastern New York State Teacher's Association, Eastern Section, 
March 1927. 
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in the past twenty or thirty years in child study and especially when 
we consider the number of measuring scales that have been develop- 
ed for studying children, we really have the machinery for making 
an inventory of a child. I should like to speak for a few minutes 
of this first question—where is the child? 

For a great many years we have scaled children—and people— 
under the general heading of relative brilliancy and we speak of those 
who are exceptionally bright, those who are bright, those who are 
average, those who are slow or dull, and those who are backward or 
feebleminded. Our scientific friends, ever anxious to reduce their 
data to a mathematical basis—for Jacques Loeb says that nothing is 
truly scientific until it can be expressed in mathematical terms—tell 
us that in any reasonably large group we find that about three per- 
cent are relatively bright, about twelve percent are bright, about sey- 
enty percent are average, about twelve percent are slow or dull and 
about three percent are backward or feebleminded. As a matter of 
fact this follows the normal curve of distribution and is undoubtedly 
true. So when you are considering a child in your class, you will 
do well to consider in which group of relative brilliancy he falls. It 
will help you to understand him. 

Within recent years, since the development of the measuring 
scales for intelligence, we are learning to place children in terms of 
mental level or mental age. This was brought about by considering 
the things that the average eight year old child can do that a seven 
year old child cannot do—or what a five year child can do that a three 
year old child cannot do and so on. These scales have now been so 
perfected that we may measure the intelligence level of very young 
children—infants—and at the other end we may measure college 
students. It must be remembered that just as each child, or each of 
us, has a place in the scale of relative brilliancy, so each of us has 
an intelligence level. 

Very recently there have been made studies of relative adjust- 
ability. Now we are asking of each child—Is he stable? Is he dis- 
turbed? Is he unstable? And these questions must be answered if 
we are going to make a complete inventory of our child. 

One more thing we must consider and that is the type of intelli- 
gence of our children. We may use three terms for this :—verbally- 
minded, manually-minded and socially-minded. The verbally-minded 
individual is one who thinks in abstract terms, who does not need 
plans or machinery with which to work, but who thinks things out 
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clearly from beginning to end. He uses exact words and makes his 
meaning clear. He can think where he is to start, where he is to 
get and how he is to do it. Good examples of verbally-minded per- 
sons who have of late been in the public eye are Woodrow Wilson 
and Secretary Hughes. Both of these men belong to the academic 
group, the verbally-minded. Most of our public school work is plan- 
ned for this type of mind, and care must be taken that we do not try 
to make verbally-minded children into manually-minded men or we 
shall fail. 

Second, is the manual type of intelligence. These are quite dif- 
ferent. They learn and act through their hands rather than through 
their eyes and ears and tongues. (Of course, there is overlapping 
of all of these types.) These want to handle and fit, measure and 
weigh. They are doers rather than the thinkers. They are not with- 
out thought by any means but they like to create, to see the thing 
grow under their hands from many pieces to a perfect whole. Per- 
haps the best well known examples of this type are Henry Ford and 
Thomas A. Edison. One of the greatest dangers of our public 
school curricula today is that we are attempting to teach manually- 
minded children by means of a verbally-minded course of study. A 
very cursory recognition of the interest and progress made in the man- 
ual and vocational courses should make us all consider this point 
rather carefully. 

Then there is a third group, the socially-minded. Perhaps such 
men as Theodore Roosevelt or Lloyd George are good examples of 
this type of intelligence. They have a faculty for bringing men to- 
gether. They are good mixers. Their personality is said to be “at- 
tractive.” I notice that the secretaries of nearly all big, successful 
organizations belong to the socially-minded group. 

Men in all of these groups may have the same intelligence level, 
but their type of intelligence is different. Do not forget, however, 
that they may be found at all levels. We have them in our insti- 
tutions for the feebleminded at the other end of the scale; they appear 
all the way through the exceptionally bright, clear down to the idiots. 

We have at The Training School childret. with these different 
types of intelligence. There is one young fellow who makes the most 
of everything he knows. He talks a great deal and rather interest- 
ingly, up to the last point of his knowledge. He learns through his 
eyes and ears. Some time ago I sent him home to try to see if he 
could get along, he was so nearly normal. The last thing I said was, 
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“For goodness’ sake, get a job, don’t live on the family,” About 
two weeks later I received a letter in which he said, “I want to tel] 
you I got a job; I’ve been doing it right along; I have had five jobs 
since I got here.” You, of course, recognize this type of man, 
Employers will continue to hire and discharge such without knowing 
just what the trouble is, until they classify their people. 

We have a boy who can neither read nor write. From the acad- 
emic standpoint, he is very stupid. But if I should say, “Willie, I 
want you make a chair just like this one here beside me,” and give 
him the material and tools, he would make one just like this, weaving 
the seat and varnishing it. He is the manually-minded boy. 

We have another fellow and everyone who has ever visited Vine- 
land must know him. His name is Tim. When he sees a visitor he 
will hurry up to him, shake his hand and say, “How do you do; I’m 
glad to see you; what is your name? My name is Tim and I have 
been here for twenty-two years; it is a nice day; I hope you will 
come again.” He is a socially-minded individual of the feebleminded 
class. 

In many ways there is not a great deal of difference between 
the feeble-minded and normal people. The former show exaggerations 
of our shortcomings. Our little weaknesses which we call normal 
because so many of us have them, are found in larger number, or 
are especially emphasized with them. Our failures to learn are more 
marked. While you and I passed through a mental level of five 
when we were five years old and through a mental age of ten when 
we were ten, and so on up to perhaps eighteen or twenty, these people 
stopped somewhere along the line and because they have remained for 
many years where they stopped, we have had plenty of opportunity 
to study these various mental levels. 

Our objective of course, is to have our children become the 
highest types of citizens of which they are capable to the end that 
they may lead useful and happy lives. Among the feebleminded we 
say—to teach the boys and girls what they should know and can make 
use of when they become men and women in years. And at this point 
I should like to emphasize the necessity of simplicity. Let me illus- 
trate my point from our studies among the feebleminded. They are 
at the rock bottom of the intelligence scale. Their minds move so 
slowly that we can study their mental activities as you can study 
movements in a slow motion picture. It may take months or even 
years for them to learn what a normal child will learn in a week. 
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You must transfer the idea into your own class room whether you 
teach algebra, Greek, geography or spelling. 

One of the questions asked concerning a child coming to us is— 
“Can he put on his shoes?” One might think of that as a single 
operation. But let us examine it. He must be able to select the right 
shoe for the right foot. He must put his toes to the toe of the 
shoe rather than to the heel. He must pull out the tongue. He must 
must get his heel into the shoe without a wrinkle. He must put 
the lacers into the holes and he must get them into the right holes. 
He must pull them tight. He must tie a knot and as a supreme 
achievement he must tie a bow. Not so easy when you come to anal- 
yze it, is it? When you get home try in detail to button one button 
of your coat or dress—use one hand if you wish to understand me bet- 
ter—and then think how hard it is for the child of whom we say 
“all of his fingers are thumbs.” 

Some years ago a Michigan teacher sent me some couplets which 
she had written to illustrate this point. They are as follows— 

The College President— 


Such rawness in a student is a shame 
But lack of preparation is to blame. 


High School Principal— 
Good heavens, what crudity, the boy’s a fool 
The fault of course is with the Grammar School. 


Grammar School Principal— 
Oh, that from such a dunce I might be spared 
They send them up to me so unprepared. 


Primary Principal— 
Poor Kindergarten block-head! And they call 
That preparation! Worse than none at all. 


Kindergarten Teacher— 
Never such lack of training did I see 
What sort of person can the mother be. 


Mother— 
You stupid child—but then you’re not to blame 
Your father’s family are all the same. 
Shall father in his own defense be heard? 
NO! let the mother have the final word. 

And speaking of Michigan reminds me that after using intelli- 
gence tests for several years—at one of their teachers’ institutes a 
special committee reported upon what they felt had been gained by 
their use. They offered four resolutions as a result of their investi- 
gations :— 

1. That all children advanced more rapidly in their various 
classes when they were properly classified. 
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2. That the teachers understood their children as individuals 
much better. 

3. That the curricula needed special modification to meet the 
needs of each class. 

4. That the children liked to come to school when the course 
of study was arranged to fit their needs. 

In developing your methods for taking your child from where he 
is to where he should go, no matter what the subject nor whether 
it is the day’s work or the year’s work or for all of his life, I beg 
of you to follow the great educational principles presented to you in 
the theory and practice of teaching. They sound easy, but they are 
worthy of much thought. What are they? 


From the simple to the complex. 

From the known to the unknown. 

From the concrete to the abstract. 
* * * *& k * 


Now may I speak of one other side of the whole question. We 
might perhaps speak of it as the Spiritual side. Working with the 
feebleminded, who are so simple, and innocent, and who react so 
easily to our moods and our words, we know we have learned to 
get along with them and we think we have learned how to get along 
with children, and people, of higher mentality. 

He who would live happily with his fellows (and we all desire 
happiness more than any other single thing) must have a certain 
thing called good personality. The better the personality, the easier 
it is to get along. I have heard it said that if you don’t make ene- 
mies you don’t make anything. The person who says that is silly. 
He is simply making excuses for his own personality. After one 
works awhile with the feebleminded and then pursues exactly the 
same policy with normal people, he realizes that this is true. 

So first of all we try to remember our voices. Most people think 
they have nice voices. The real question is, what kind of a voice 
do you have all of the time for all of the people with whom you 
deal? Have you ever stopped to think what your voice does to your 
school room? Has it ever occurred to you that one can go into 
his room and in the first five minutes can ruin the work of the day 
by the tone of his voice or that he can set it at a pace that cant 
be stopped because every child feels that the teacher is bringing 
happiness and sunshine into the lesson. 
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Many years ago we experimented with an instrument called the 
ergograph. It really measures fatigue of will. By it we can show 
that if you praise a person you actually increase their units of energy 
and if you scold you decrease them. It has been tried on feeble- 
minded and on normal children, on school teachers and superinten- 
dents, and it works. You cannot scold even once and get as good 
final results as if you do not scold. You cannot praise even once and 
not get better results than if you do not praise. Do not be afraid 
of giving a child the “Big Head.” That enlarged ego is merely the 
belief that he can do greater things and the answer is, give him 
greater things to do. 

We have learned from the feebleminded the difference between 
visiting and inspecting. You may inspect floors and walls, tables and 
heating systems as much as you please, they are dead, it doesn’t hurt 
them, but for goodness sake don’t inspect people—visit them. 

Have you ever had someone come into your room who sniffed 
the air and said out loud, “it is too close here” or “the children should 
sit up straighter” or “you should be teaching geography not arith- 
metic this period’”—in spite of the fact that after many days you 
have only now succeeded in getting a real interest in long division? 
That person is an inspector and you can hardly wait until he is gone, 
to slip into the next room and say with much feeling “has he been in 
here? the old complainer.” 

Perhaps you’ve had a real visitor, who enters with a smile that 
is instantly passed all around the class. He asks when you developed 
the new idea in history and wants to know if he can’t use it elsewhere. 
His presence is a benediction and you can’t get home soon enough 
to tell the folks that that wonderful supervisor made a call today— 
or your letter home bears such a message of joy that it carries hap- 
piness far across the miles. 

I am not so much interested in the effect of visiting or inspecting 
upon you. But each child’s seat is its room and every time you look 
at it and it knows it; every time you speak to it and it hears you; 
every time you even stand beside it and it is conscious of your pre- 
sence, you have either visited or you have inspected. In institu- 
tion parlance we call the latter snoopers. Which will you be? Yours 
is the choice. 

“Do not call your plan a task. If you have something that you 
want your child to do, suggest it as play.” 
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An Autumn Festival 
Alice Morrison Nash 
Department of Education, The Training School at Vineland, N. J. 


For over twenty years The Training School has observed the 
harvest time by setting aside one Sunday in early November, known 
to our friends as Harvest Sunday. At this time we give an attrac- 
tive program made up of numbers appropriate to the occasion in 
which many children are privileged to take part. 

Until 1925 fruits, vegetables, grains and grasses were used almost 
exclusively in making the display and when the stage was completed 
it looked a veritable food miser’s storehouse filled to overflowing with 
its bins of potatoes, turnips, beets, carrots, pumpkins, corn, apples, 
pears, celery and cabbage, in fact samples of everything raised on our 
farm. One year the weight of the food displayed was estimated to 
be nearly 2000 pounds. 

In 1915, the year of conservation, it was decided that on account 
of the waste which might result from the massing of so much food 
we would change our harvest display and in the place of food we would 
use flowers. A beautiful stage resulted from the experiment and 
whereas the food display of other years had typified the idea of “full 
and plenty” a stage which resembled a beautiful growing garden yet 
was crowned and carpeted with glorious autumn leaves, likewise typi- 
fied a great truth, that of “Springtime and Harvest.” Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that we all approved the former type of display still 
have preferred to use the more beautiful floral setting as a background 
for what has come to be one of our most impressive festivals. 

This year Mr. Sieman, with the aid of Henry and Austin, his 
two good helper boys, arranged a most beautiful stage. Early in 
September they begin to gather grasses and to make roping and 
set aside special plants for this occasion. Sunday morning, November 
5th, when they put the last touches to the stage; a chrysanthemum 
here, a fern or two there and last but not least, placed one huge 
scarlet canna which looked a king as it was given a place of honor, 
crowning a bank of ferns arranged in the center of the stage, it 
seemed as if nothing in the way of making a beautiful picture had 
been omitted. 

In fact it was so lovely I would like to tell you all about it but 
I find it difficult to describe the beauties of such a display, as the things 
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which I have mentioned are merely incidental to the real arrangement 
of the stage. Two pillars each four feet tall and twelve inches in 
diameter made of wild asters were placed as a portal at the front 
of the stage with long festoons of the same wild asters attached to 
these pillars and to the side of the stage making a continuous decora- 
tion along the front was one of the novel features displayed. 


There was a showing of wild grasses arranged in tiers along the: 


side wings and still another roping of wild asters festooned around 
the stage proscenium and another of sheeves of pampas grasses, fluffy 
and beautiful and all harmoniously arranged giving to the stage a 
very artistic appearance. Tall palms, graceful ferns, dark coleus, pale 
pink and yellow chrysanthemums and many other potted and cut flow- 
ers from our greenhouse composed the main decoration and when 


combined with the special features and the whole stage was showered 


with rich, red autumn leaves, the picture was complete. 

I repeat, it is difficult for one to adequately describe the marvel 
of such a display and so I can only tell you about it and hope that 
sometime you will find it your pleasure to be in Vineland on the first 
Sunday in November and spend an hour at The Training School at- 
tending the Harvest exercises. 

This invitation reminds me of the fact that I have told you, 
much about the stage, but very little about the program which was ren- 
dered and was of course the most important part of the festival ob- 
servance. 

The program in full could well be included herewith and would 
be interesting except for the fact that it is too long and so I have 
condensed the content of the program into the following statements :— 

Eighty children took part in the program. Twenty-five gave in- 
dividual recitations. Twenty-one took part in the girls’ chorus, two 
class songs and the boys’ quartet. The band played three selections 
and the brass quartet one selection. Four harvest anthems the Chil- 
dren’s Prayer and response and the Twenty-third Psalm were parti- 
cipated in by everyone present. 

Rev. MacMillan made a very appropriate address and Professor 
Johnstone gave the Lesson Talk explaining the meaning of a girls’ and 
boys’ harvest time. He used our band as an example of what it 
means to plant a music seed in the mind of a little child and then 
to cultivate it and to watch it grow until as the band plays on Harvest 
Sunday afternoon we are able to listen to the fulfillment of a greater 
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promise. As he talked we could all think of harvest times in our own 
experience. 


Some fifty visitors including parents, Vineland friends and others 
attended the exercises and by their presence and appreciation they 
helped to make our Harvest Home an occasion of real thanksgiving, 


A Side Line on Training 
Alice Morrison Nash 
Department of Education, The Training School at Vineland, N. J. 


We have twenty-five little children, girls and boys in training for 
future enrollment in our first band. Sounds easy does it not? Well, 
think about it, think how much or how little you know about playing 
a band instrument and then consider how you would go about teach- 
ing a ten year old child with a seven year old mental level how to play 
“Old Black Joe.” 


Then let your next day-dream be to decide how would you go 
about teaching two, three, four, five, six like children to play 
the same piece in unison and then if you are still interested go on to 
a third consideration and decide just how you would go about teach- 
ing ten such children to play “Old Black Joe” in parts and having 
progressed that far, dream on a bit more to the final venture and de- 
cide how you would accomplish what is little short of a modern 
miracle; namely, how to teach twenty-five children, in an institution, 
to play twenty-five band instruments, cornets, altos, tubas, clarinets, 
saxophones, tenors, trombones, basses, drums, cymbals and to play not 
“Old Black Joe” in parts but “An Aria from Faust” and to do so with- 
out the sounding of one discordant note—it can be done. 

But my friend should you decide to undertake the task may I 
remind you that Kipling’s “If” will seem less a myth to you after 
you have mastered the difficulties which attend the training of twenty- 
five institution children to play pleasingly “An Aria from Faust.” 
But maybe you are thinking you are not a musician, that you are 
not a teacher and possibly that you are not interested in foolish 
questions. Well so be it. Nevertheless, I am sure that you are in- 
terested in a story and since my real objective in drawing your atten- 
tion to this particular phase of training was a two-fold one. One to 
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let you know something of the effort which we are making with our 
little children and the other to illustrate the difficulties of teaching 
children to play in a band by telling you a little story which happened 
a few days ago and would be a joke on Mr. Kelly if it were not for 
the fact that it is not a joke, it is real. 

Mr. Kelly, who is in charge of our band, works daily with twenty- 
five little children as well as with the twenty-four first band players 
and as an inspiration to these beginners he picks out a best player and 
has this child come in now and then for rehearsals with the first band. 

On this occasion the little girl chosen was very proud and happy 
to be selected as a best pupil for special rehearsal. She was given 
her cornet, her music and stand and proudly she took her place with 
the older girls and boys and the band played through a simple se- 
lection not too melodiously but fairly so. Mr. Kelly wondered at 
the time why certain notes which should not have been played at 
all came out so strong and wickedly, but he said very little during the 
rehearsal thinking that someone was careless and that on Harvest 
Sunday the inspiration of the occasion would keep the band up to 
its regular standard of efficiency. 


At the close of the rehearsal the little girl came to Mr. Kelly 
beaming, thrilled with the joy of her first rehearsal with the band 
(the great ambition of every Junior player) and very proudly she 
said to Mr. Kelly, “Well, I have practiced both of my pieces through 
twice and I didn’t play one of the pieces that the others were playing.” 


A Morning in the Kindergarten 
Catharine P. Filmer 
Department of Education, The Training School at Vineland, N. J. 


“I want to make a doll like Raymond’s” cries Tommy as he comes 
into the kindergarten room in the morning. “All right, Tommy, but 
let us say our prayer first and sing our morning song and then you 
may start your doll.” Tommy is quite willing knowing that soon he 
will have his doll and so he stands straight and attentive as we repeat 
our little prayer. 
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“Now before we work today, we must not forget to pray, 
To God who kept us thro’ the night, 
And woke us with the morning light, 
Help us hard to love thee more 
Than we ever loved before, 
In our work or in our play, 
Be Thou with us through the day.” 
Then we sing “Father we thank Thee” and the day is well begun, 

Tommy is now allowed to pick out a stocking and to start his 
doll. Raymond tells him how he made his and Tommy starts by 
cutting off the foot of the stocking and sewing it up for the doll’s 
head. 

Everyone knows where his own work is and soon we are all 
busily engaged doing our own little task. Some are making scrap- 
books, by cutting pictures from magazines and pasting them neatly 
into little books having covers made of bright colored wall paper. 
A little boy and girl at one table are making bean bags which when 
finished resemble fat, chubby little men. 

Raymond, having finished his doll, is making a shopping bag. 
He has a very large tough paper bag and is overcasting the edges 
with bright blue yarn. When he has finished this he will cut out a 
picture, paste it on the front and shellac it and it will have every ap- 
pearance of being a first class shopping bag. 

Several different kinds of dolls are being made. Some are 
black “Mammy dolls” made from black stockings. Some are black 
kitties with button eyes and long black tails. Then we have a lady 
doll made from two paper bags, a large and a small one. They are 
both stuffed with paper clippings and the small one is tied to the 
large one making the lady’s head. Her hair and features are crayoned 
on the small bag and then a dress of paper and a bonnett are pasted 
on. Usually the lady’s head hangs rather “kittenishly”” to one side 
and causes much laughter and when several of these are standing to- 
gether, they somewhat resemble the “gossipers” at a tea party. 

The younger children who cannot handle the materials well enough 
to make these things, sit at another table where they string rain- 
bow colored wooden beads and build castles out of blocks. Most of 
the children are learning the first steps in sewing by making small 
shopping bags. In this project we punch holes at even intervals along 
the bag where we wish them to sew and by this means several are 
really learning to sew quite nicely. 

We have the sand table too and the clay where Tommy, John 
and Frank may satisfy a boy’s desire to get their hands as dirty as 
they please and no one cares. 
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Whirr! buzz! goes the bell, saying it is time to go into the big 
hall and play games. Down goes the work and up out of their chairs 
hop the little folks all eager and waiting for the second bell to tell 
them that it is time for them to form in line for a new period. Fin- 
ally the third bell rings and all pass to the Upper Hall where Miss 
Nellie is waiting to play for games or songs as the choice may be. 


The sound of many feet and some noise and here come our “help- 
ers,” boys who were in kindergarten last year and who still enjoy 
the game period are now coming to help us sing our songs and play 
our games. 

A chord! we stand, and march around the room, first practicing 
to keep in step; then clapping to feel the rythm of the music, then 
playing a game with Miss Nellie who plays various pieces, loudly or 
softly and we have to listen carefully or she will catch us doing 
the wrong thing. We march, we clap, we skip, we tiptoe, we gallop 
like horses or we dance like fairies and then we march again until 
after a few moments more the teacher gives a signal and we form 
a large circle and play the games we love so much, “The Farmer in 
the Dell”—“The Muffin Man”’—‘“The Chickadee”—and all the rest. 
Then someone looks at the clock and yes, it is nearly time for our 
lunch period and a signal is given and all march to their places and sit 
down in happy anticipation of the treat which will soon be served to 
them. Our lunch is sent every day from the Domestic Science room 
and is usually jelly or plain sandwiches, but on special occasions it 
may be cookies. Cookies! what magic is contained in that word and 
how the children love to hear it. Tommy passes the lunch assisted 
by Raymond, the little girls are served first and then the little boys. 
A grace is sung and the lunch is enjoyed. 

Whirr! Buzz! goes the bell again. It is eleven o’clock and time 
for the bigger boys to form their line ready to go back to their reg- 
ular class and for the kindergarten boys and girls to return to the 
Kindergarten rooms. 

Now we sit about in a circle and have our reading books and 
each one studies a page and reads it through carefully. As soon as 
we have read our page or two, we are privileged to go back to our 
hand work, the making of dolls, bags or scrapbooks which have been 
left out on the tables for us to work on again if time permits. 

These few special moments are looked upon more or less as a 
gift as it gives every child a little more time on his hand work and as 
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each one wants to be the first to finish his project, they work harder 
and accomplish more in these few minutes than at any other time. 


“Learn while doing” is a good old maxim for these children for 
while they are working on their projects they are not only learning 
to sew but are developing control of their hands, fingers and finer 
muscles which will enable them to do better work as time goes on, 


They are also acquiring through their interests the ability 
to concentrate and to give good attention and this plus the joy and 
pleasure which each child expresses as we exhibit our finished work 
is very convincing to the teacher that the modern play methods make 
it possible for all children to have “Happiness First” and to “learn 
to do by doing.” 


CONCERNING DEFECTIVE-DELINQUENTS 


For a number of years there has been much discussion as to 
what should be done with the group of children who are not only 
defective but also delinquent. We have said that those whose de- 
linquencies were mild should go into the institutions for defectives 
and those whose mentality is high and delinquency marked should go 
into the institutions for delinquents. Years of trial however, show 
not only that the defective-delinquent retard the work of reforming 
normals but also that they themselves profit very little and frequently 
fail upon parole, doing further damage and being returned to the in- 
stitutions, going through the vicious circle of crime, arrest, trial, pro- 
bation, re-arrest, sentence, imprisonment, parole and crime again. 

A few years ago it was decided to try the experiment of placing 
these children in the institution for defectives where they might have 
indefinite custody without the necessity of dismissing them when 
they came of age whether or not they be reformed. 

After about four years trial we are now able to report that the 
plan is neither advisable nor successful. A careful record has been 
kept and while some of them have become stabilized the cost to the 
rest of the institution has been altogether too great—most of them 
have remained delinquent. They have taken advantage of the simpli- 
fied life in institutions for the feeble-minded ; freedom has been abus- 
ed and they have taken advantage of confidence. The defective-de- 
linquents are really of a different social level, more the type of de- 
generates than of defectives or delinquents. 
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They form gangs for the perpetration of wrong. Our children 
are inclined to group for pleasure or good. 

They keep secrets among themselves and punish whoever tells. 
Ours can never be trusted with secrets. 

They lay plans and set out watchers or lookouts. Ours largely 
lack planning capacity and their lookouts would be sure to tell. 

They steal and hide their loot. Ours carry it about with them or 
use it openly. 

They fight and are vengeful. Ours quarrel but stop and cry as 
soon as any one is even slightly hurt, and ours are very forgiving. 

They try to bait another child or a new employe. Ours endeavor 
to make and keep friends. 

They have been proved socially unfit. Ours are socially incom- 
petent. 

To send the defective-delinquent back into society is folly, to 
put him in the institutions for delinquents is unfair to him and to put 
him in the institutions for defectives is unfair to them. The answer 
is a separate institution for defective-delinquents such as they have 
in New York and Massachusetts. 


Report of the Director 


A few days ago The Training School entered the fortieth year 
of its existence. In the life-time of an institution this is not very 
long—we are still young with much to which we may look forward 
for we have exceptional opportunities for service. Let us count them. 

The Institution does not belong to an individual nor to a stock 
company, so that every cent it receives is used for the welfare of its 
children. The State has the power of visitation and inspection but 
no control. The total number to be received here is four hundred, 
so that we may have groups large enough for good classification and 
small enough not to lose the individuality of each child. Approximate- 
ly two-thirds are wards of New Jersey and one-third private pupils, 
so that we may study the social aspects of this problem. The indi- 
vidual children are here through a long period of years, so that we 
have plenty of time to study them in detail. Their intellectual pro- 
cesses move very slowly and sometimes not at all, so we may observe 
the minutest steps of progress. We have every reasonable appliance 
that science affords and trained people to use them. 
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One might go on almost indefinitely. We have teachers ang 
trainers, house mothers and fathers, physicians, psychologists ang 
psychiatrists. Because our children are with us for twenty-four hours 
each day for three hundred and sixty-five days in the year, we may 
study and observe, train and encourage them in school and at play, 
in the shop and the cottage, on the farm and in the kindergarten, 
sick and well, asleep and awake. Nowhere in all the world is there 
such a wonderful opportunity, within such a small compass, covering 
such a stretch of time, and directed and controlled by one organiza. 
tion. And, therefore, nowhere is there laid such a heavy duty—or, 
I am sure you would prefer me to say, to no other body is there 
given such a high privilege. 

Because you have so conducted this Institution that there are 
no selfish ends to be served and because you have elected as Trustees 
and Lady Visitors men and women whose only aim is to benefit each 
child who comes within our trust and, through them, all children; 
this school counts its friends by thousands, not the least of whom 
are the parents who send their children to us. And so we bring to 
your mind your Institution as a laboratory, a laboratory of scientific 
inquiry, of practical production, of educational methods, and for the 
study of these things that teach people to so live together that they 
may find happiness. 





“If you are outlining something that you want your child to do 
and are making practical suggestions as to his undertaking more than 
he has ever done before, be careful not to overload him by giving 
too much at a time. Begin with suggestions of a small task and 
bring him up gradually. It would be discouraging and disconcerting 
if he should be overloaded with too much as a first attempt.” 

—JAMISON 





Dwell on the good of his conduct as frequently as you possibly 
can and give him every possible encouragement. Shut your eyes to 
his past weaknesses and delinquencies and point out the bright future. 





The Christmas Play will be given on Wednesday, De 
cember 28 and Friday, December 30. 
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